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seems to have been a universal genius mechanically, for he worked along 
many lines of research, and we find him a friend of Robert Fulton, among 
the first to aid him in his efforts toward steam navigation. 

As the illustration shows, these Nott stoves are curious in shape and 
design, with a decided Gothic tendency, and are exceedingly ornamental. 

It is interesting to note the difference between their ornamentation and 
that of the decorated stove plates which are exhibited with them in the 
Museum collection. The Nott stoves are covered with meaningless, conven- 
tional design, over-ornate, and showing the debasement of art which prevailed 
during the early years of the nineteenth century. But to turn to these old 
stove plates, — products of the Pennsylvania-Germans of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. These worthy citizens had brought with them to the New World the 
feeling for art which was deeply implanted in their natures, and even in their 
simple household utensils they endeavored to create something that was 
beautiful. On many of these plates we see Bible scenes, lettered with instruct- 
ive texts; on others the favorite tulip is shown in every variety of design, 
combined with hearts and scrolls into a perfect whole, though the medium in 
which the artist must work is exceedingly cold and unsympathetic. 

The old Pennsylvania stoves were box-shaped affairs not more than two 
feet square, and one can imagine in spite of their charm of decoration that 
one would choose the more noble proportions of the "Nott's patent" when it 
was a question of overcoming the cold winds of a wintry day. 

Mary H. Shaffner. 



AMERICAN M MAJOLICA " 

As early as 1850 Messrs. Minton, of Stoke-upon-Trent, England, intro- 
duced a new cream-colored ware covered with richly tinted glazes, to which 
they gave the name Majolica. This ware was not of the nature of the old 
tin enameled maiolica of the Italian potters, but was glazed with lead ren- 
dered opaque by metallic oxides of various beautiful 
colors. Large vases, centrepieces and tableware, 
elaborately and artistically modeled, were produced 
in great profusion, and for many years this so-called 
majolica formed a large part of the productions of 
this well-known factory. 

Just previous to the Centennial Exhibition, 
James Carr, of the New York City Pottery, intro- 
duced the manufacture of this ware into the United 
States, some of his patterns being reproduced from 
the Minton forms. In the Museum collection are 
several good examples of Carr's majolica, which 
are characterized by good modeling and fine color- 
ing. 

About 1880 the pottery at Phoenixville, Pa., 
base ball pitcher now extinct, took up the manufacture of this ware, 
Phoenixviiie "Majolica" which was named "Etruscan Majolica." Competent 
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designers and modelers were employed, and for a brief period of four or five 
years large quantities of the ware were produced, in a great variety of forms, 
such as vases, pitchers, compotes, tobacco jars, cheese dishes, and entire tea 
and dinner services. The modeling suggests the 
influence of the Belleek porcelain, as the prin- 
cipal relief motives include sea shells, dolphins 
and other marine animals, swans and aquatic 
plants. This resemblance to the Irish ware is I 
rendered more striking, in many instances, by 
the use of nacreous, or pearly, lustres, and 
although applied to the common white pottery, 
known as cream-colored ware, the effect is often 
exceedingly artistic and pleasing. 

In addition to the Belleek styles, many 
original designs were produced, such as pitchers 
with relief figures of ball players, vases and jugs 
decorated with the Arms of the United States, 
plates and plaques in glazes of solid color, — 
green, old rose, yellow, and pink, — with etched 
designs of a mythological or classical nature. 

The Museum collection of American pottery j 
contains a large series of representative patterns 
of Phcenixville majolica, including a jewel tray 
composed of a shell supported on the tail of a 
dolphin; two cheese dishes with covers sur- DOL phin and shell jewel tray 
mounted by modeled swans; a base ball jug; Phcenixviiie -Majolica" 

tea pots and pitchers with relief ornamentation 

of sea weed (Fiicus) ; pitchers and 
vases with the Arms of the United 
^States, pin trays, butter dishes, and 
J numerous other articles, showing 
ithe broad range of colored glazes 
I for which this factory was noted. 

Recently this ware has at- 
tracted the attention of china col- 
| lectors, as it is now recognized as 
S being the best of its class produced 
(in this country. Almost a quarter 
J of a century has elapsed since its 
j manufacture ceased, and its increas- 
[ing. scarcity has already greatly en- 
hanced its value. 

So great was the demand for 
this ware at one time that it was 
sent to every section of the South 
and West. A graceful pickle dish 
in the shape of a begonia leaf, now 





TALL CHEESE DISH WITH COVER 
Phoenixville "Majolica" 
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LARGE DOLPHIN AND SHELL COMPOTE 

Phoenixville "Majolica" 







PLATE IN PINK GLAZE 

Mythological Subject 

Phoenixville "Majolica" 
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in the Museum collection, was purchased in a Chinese shop in Portland, 
Oregon, under the name of Japanese ware, but it bears the impressed mark 
of the Phoenixville Pottery, — the monogram of the proprietors, Messrs. 
Griffen, Smith and Hill. 



SQUARE CHEESE DISH AND TRAY 
Phoenixville "Majolica" 

The Phoenixville factory, between 1867 and 1890, turned out many other 
grades of ware, including large terra cotta heads of animals, white granite, 
soft and hard paste porcelain, jet ware, parian and lithophanes, or window 
and lamp-shade transparencies, with intaglio scenes, illustrating the plays of 
Shakespeare and biblical history. Several of the latter are to be seen in the 
Museum collection, together with some of the original plaster molds from 
which they were cast. 

E. A. B. 




